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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS | 
OF HUMANE WORK 


i 


MRS. JOHN P. LYONS 


A New Humane Society. 

It is our pleasure to report the forma- 
tion of a new humane society in Montrose, 
Pa. Although his name does not appear 
prominently in the newspaper account of 
this society, yet Mr. John P. Lyons is really 
the organizer and a fact not generally known 
is, that he organized it as a beautiful and 
touching tribute to his wife, whose deep 
sympathy for suffering animals led her 
to make every effort possible, even 
during her last years of painful illness, in 
their behalf. 

Mrs. Lyons was a member of the Boston 
Animal Rescue League and contributed many 
valuable articles to our Annual Fair. Nota 
Fair has taken place for several years that 
has not been many dollars the richer for the 


contributions received from Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyons, and this coming Fair will again pe 
benefitted from the same source. “She being 
dead yet speaketh.” 

We give below a short sketch of the or- 
ganization Mr. Lyons has started, and to 
which we wish the greatest success. Mr. 
Lyons has been fortunate in getting together 
a company of helpers whose influence cannot 
fail to be of great benefit to the cause they 
represent. 


(From The Independent Republican) 

Sept. 10:—Several attempts have been made 
during the past ten or fifteen years to start 
a humane society in Montrose. ‘They failed 
not for want of humane sentiment in this 
place, but simply because no machinery was 
provided to make them effective and perma- 
nent. Many people have deplored the fact 
that there has been no organization here to 
prevent cruelty to children and animals. 

This community, like every other com- 
munity, has plenty of such work to do; and a 
number of people, believing it was time to 
have such an organization here, met on Wed- 
nesday evening of last week and formed The 
Susquehanna County Humane Society. They 
adopted a constitution and by-laws, elected 
nine directors, who in turn, elected four of- 
ficers, and mapped out a program of action. 

The officers of the society are as follows: 
President, Dr. L. M. Thompson; vice-president, 
J. P. Lyons; treasurer, F. F. Pepper, and sec- 
retary, Miss Marion Titus. 

The society will be incorporated immediate- 
ly, so that it will have legal power to act. It 
will establish a shelter at Dr. Cole’s, 7 Cherry 
street, where all unwanted animals can be 
taken. Good homes will be found for as many 
as possible, the rest will be painlessly dis- 
posed of. 

Besides opening a shelter, the society will 
distribute humane literature, will see that 
animals brought here for shipment are hu- 
manely treated; and, as far as possible, it will 
investigate complaints of cruelty, and where it 
is found to exist it will try tq stop it; first 
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by persuasion and then where necessary by 
prosecution. 

The society will be of great benefit to the 
community, and it hopes that every humane 
person will help by joining or by donation, 
or by both. 


The Cheshire County Humane Society in 
Keene, N. H., is appealing for funds. Mrs. 
Jennie B. Powers is the agent of this society 
and is very widely known for her fearless 
and excellent work in rescuing children and 
the so-called “lower animals” from misery. 
This society deserves better support than it 
gets. 


Mr. William R. Hornaday states in the Bos- 
ton Herald that “if man’s rapacious appetite 
for slaughter continues we shall svon be 
brought to hunting field mice and English 
sparrows’ .. : “Our game laws,” he 
says, “are very lax, and the average hunter, 
especially in Massachusetts, pays very little 
attention to them.” The hunters hunt and 
kill a great deal more game than they can 
use, just for the pleasure of killing, and the 
“same” is left to rot on the ground. 


We have said many times that. this lust for 
killing belongs to the age of barbarism and 
shows that with many men and boys there 
has been no progress made in humanity, 
which is civilization. One can hardly ride a 
mile in the country now that the hunting 
season is on without meeting groups of from 
two to a dozen boys, all bearing guns, walk- 
ing along the roads, crossing fields, entering 
woods searching for anything they can kill. 
What are the “Bands of Mercy,” which count 
up many thousands of members doing? Every 
boy, with but few exceptions is demanding a 
gun, and his parents as a rule are giving it 
to him. . | 

I am happy to say that I have recently 
heard of one exception. <A boy of eight or 
ten years teased his father for a gun. His 
father, showing rare good sense as well as 
humanity, refused the request. A minister 
of the Gospel happening to call on the family 


took the part of the boy and told his father 
he ought to give him a gun. 

This father did not claim to be a religious 
man, but he certainly was a far better ex- 
ample of a Christian than the minister, who, 
while professing to believe in Christ, quite 
forgot the words: “Blessed are the merciful” 
and ‘“‘a merciful man is merciful to his beast.” 

A short time ago I heard of an “evangelist” 
who goes about the country preaching and 
trying to “lead men to Christ” whose cruelty 
to horses made the farmers in his neighbor- 
hood burn with indignation. 


Not only the slaughter of thousands of in- 
nocent creatures in the woods is going on 
now daily, but in many places forest, fires are 
started and a great amount of property has 
already been destroyed. All for “sport.” Mr. 
Hornaday says that 250,000 iicenses to shoot 
were issued in New York. He predicts the 
entire extermination of game in the near 
future. 

The sooner the better, if nothing more is 
to be done than has been done in the past. 
If the beautiful wild creature of the woods 
must be shot at and wounded, and tortured, 
for man’s pleasure, the quicker it is over the 
better. Perhaps when these living creatures 
which are to the majority of mankind only 
“game,” “targets,” living things to try their 
skill in markmanship on, are all killed, one 
temptation to cruelty will ise removed, and 
as every act of cruelty hardens the heart, 
so when men learn to be kind to all living 
creatures and to enjoy the woods and fields 
for a higher reason than for killing the crea- 
tures that live in them, there will be more 
tenderness in men’s hearts, and they will be 
less ready to inflict suffering on human be- 
ings.—A. H. S. 


According to a writer in the Sun and 
Herald of New York, nine birds of paradise 
were killed to get feathers for a single hat. 
This takes no account of the nestlings which 
were starved to death because of the killing 
of the parent birds. It is against the law 
to import birds of paradise feathers, 
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Puss and Good Traps 


To the Sun and New York Herald: Now 
that the rat is a national menace and alto- 
gether out of hand permit me to say that no 
other result could be expected, considering 
the ridiculous means employed in fighting it. 


We are trying to solve this $200,000,000 
problem largely with a ten cent trap and are 
sitting up nights devising means of reducing 
the numbers of the cat family, the natural 
enemy of the rodent, though we were warned 
by Harrison Weir, the bird and cat lover, that 
‘if there were not millions of cats there 
would be billions of rats.” 


A dozen years work on the rat problem has 
only emphasized the fact that the cat is the 
only thing that keeps us from being eaten 
out of house and home, and I must take 
emphatic exception to a recent statement of 
the Public Health Service that “the cat does 
not prevent infestation.” What other effective 
means have we? Traps fail simply from their 
ridiculous construction. 


All the snap traps allow 40 per cent. to 
escape. The moment you recognize that the 
inadequateness of traps is due to construc- 
tion principally and that by study you can 
increase their all around efficiency to 90 per 
cent. you have solved the problem. And I 
assert it is solvable by the right kind of 
traps alone, without poisons or concrete. 


I had to scrap every snap trap tried, re- 
serving only the cage trap, and to design en- 
tirely different devices capable of meeting 
the amazing cunning of the beast. They 
were successful in proportion to the care of 
camouflaging and setting—this applies to all 
kinds—and with the extreme care of garbage 
and aid of Puss the dwelling house of the 
city can be rid of the rat completely, and by 
no other known way. We will have his royal 
whiskers with us forever if we trust to our 
amateur efforts and absurd means of fighting 
the nuisance.—William Gill. 


Dorchester, Mass., September 22. 


WATCHING FOR RATS 


A True Cat Story 

The caretaker at Pine Ridge Home of Rest 
for Horses in Dedham, Mr. Fred Tuttle, is re- 
sponsible for the following tribute to the cat. 
Across the street from his cottage is a dairy 
farm where, also, poultry raising has been a 
feature of the place. Rats have been ex- 
ceedingly troublesome there, and in one sea- 
son they killed broods of chickens numbering 
148 by digging holes under the chicken houses 
in the night. The rats grew so tame that Mr. 
Tuttle, when he went over to call on his 
neighbor, said they would sit up and look at 
him like squirrels before they ran to shelter 
under the wood pile. 

Chicken raising had to be given up, until 
it occurred to Mr. M to get a cat. He 
went to the Animal Rescue League one day 
with that intention, but was so fascinated 
with a playful kitten he saw there that he 
brought the kitten home in his pocket. 

Two or three months passed by and then 
the happy conclusion was reached that these 
troublesome visitors had taken their de- 
parture. That was a year ago. Last summer 
the family went back into the poultry bus- 
iness again, and raised many chickens with- 
out the loss of one, their only protection be- 
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ing the League cat who spends most of his 
time either on top of the chicken houses or 
wandering around in their vicinity. 

Mr. Tuttle, himself possesses a small cat 
that he declares is equal to destroying any rat 
he sees. A few days ago he caught and in- 
stantly killed a rat almost as large as himself 
and he has killed many mice, so that the 
house is now clear of these little torments. 

What a pity it is that we should have to 
make war on any living creature.—A. H. S. 


BUNGALOW NOTES 


€ 


Pine Ridge, October 17—I went out about 
five o'clock this afternoon. The church bells 
were ringing chimes in the village a mile 
away. There was a Suspicion of sunset over 
the hills, but the sun still shone through the 
golden foliage of the trees. 


I have discovered a new spot in the woods 
back of the Bungalow where I can look off at 
the hills, and I have had a seat placed under 
the trees where an opening gives me a rest- 
ful view. Katharine Tynan must have felt 
the influence of the hills deeply when she 
wrote that beautiful poem on “The Moun- 
tains.” 


“The mountains of God that are ever calm 
and full of rest. 


Be quiet, they say, and lift their faces to 
heaven. 


“Everything passes, the mountains whisper to 
me 

There is nothing that matters, they say, but 
God and the soul. 

Everything passes, save only God and the 
soul. 

I wish I could get the peace of the moun- 
tains into me 

And not to have all the world a trouble to 


9? 


me. 


When I sit on the hillside and look across 
the valley to the range of hills opposite my 
seat I cannot help thinking of this poem, 
even though they are only low hills I see 
against the horizon, also of that beautiful 
psalm, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the 
hills from whence cometh my help.” 

For many of us the way of life is hard and 
we need all the help we can get to travel 
the road. When I want to have a quiet time 
for thecught I sometimes steal out the front 
door of the bungalow and go down a path 
leading to the woods to escape the boister- 
ous dogs. It is not easy to think when either 
Frolic or Max is with me. They resent quiet 
and protest against my sitting still in one 
place. “Look here,’ they say, “there’s a 
squirrel up that tree!” and then they begin 
to bark. Or they make a rush for a beauti- 
ful patch of ground juniper or some other 
shrub, and begin a vigorous scratching, mean- 
while sniffing loudly for field mice. 


Hoping for quiet yesterday I went into the 
Overlook and closed the door, but it was not 
closed tight enough, for Frolic, a new comer, 
burst in the door and raced around the room, 
pawing and nosing into the crevices of the 
stone wall, and while I was getting up from 
my seat to put him out, Tommy, the new 
black and white cat, that came to our care- 
taker’s cottage a month or two ago and de- 
manded admittance, cried at the door to be let 
in, 

Then I gave up any hope of quiet, and 
watched the collie and the cat jump up on 
the table and wide window seats, sniffing at 
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every crevice of the walls. They scented the 
mouse that built a cozy little nest in the 
drawer of the table in the Overlook last 
winter, and who spent the winter in the 
drawer. She had a beautiful nest made of 
pieces of bright colored worsted which she 
got out of an old couch cover and gnawed 
into small bits. She raised a family there, 
but they all disappeared when summer came. 

Frolic and Tommy searched until they were 
tired out, and like children, wanted a new 
game; so I opened the door and let them out, 
and Frolic immediately chased Tommy up a 
tree. Tommy is not fully grown. He has the 
gentlest, sweetest face, and the softest mew 
that ever a cat had, but he is full of spirit. 
He is not afraid of the dogs, and he has al- 
ready done his part in banishing the rats and 
mice which were keeping strife in Fred's 
cottage. His latest record isa rat so large that 
he could hardly lift it from the ground after 
he had killed it, which he did as quickly as a 
dog would, not stopping for play. 

But, going back to the present, I managed 
to get out of the Bungalow without Max or 
Frolic seeing me, and sat down to gather 
strength from a quiet view of the distant 
hills. After a little while Basil found me, 
as he usually does, and came with the slow 
faltering steps of old age up to my seat, then, 
with a tired sigh, laid himself down at my 
feet. I sat there for a long time fanning away 
with the end of my scarf the flies that were 
trying to torment Basil, looking sometimes 
up at the “green hills far away” sometimes 
down on the many little white grave-stones 
in the cemetery below me, that marked the 
last resting places of dear fourfooted friends. 
I stayed until the mists began to rise from the 
river, then I arose; Basil woke at once from 
his sleep and raised his eyes, over which a 
film is creeping, as if asking, “Is it time to 
go up the hill,-dear Missie?” My eyes filled 
with tears as we walked slowly on our up- 
ward way to the bungalow. I could not see 
anything but the dear faithful dog, once so 
strong that I often held on to his collar to let 
him assist me up the hill, now so feeble that 
I longed to assist him, but all I could do was 


to stop frequently and give him rests along 
the way. Soon he will join that little com- 
pany of beloved fourfooted companions whose 
bodies lie below the hill; and how we shall 
miss him! 

October 20:‘ It is a beautiful day. I spent 
an hour or more sitting out of doors with 
Basil, who spends most of his time lying on 
the grass just outside the bungalow. It 
seems to please him when I go out and sit 
with him. I came in to my desk to write, 
but my window was darkened by Bob, Bob, 
the lawless, Bob the fence breaker. I think 
I have told about his breaking down the 
fences of the paddocks so often that we de- 
cided to keep him outside the paddocks and 
let him wander where he will. This after- 
noon he has exceeded his usual bounds and 
has come up on the rocky bank under my 
window. He has evidently found something 
in my rock garden that he likes, for he is 
nibbling away with great relish. When he 
gets through there I fancy the last of my 
sweet alyssum will have disappeared. Bessie 
G—— is following hard after him. Bob is not 
happy unless he has at least one other horse 
to keep him company. 

Old Jack, the horse who came to us with 
the record that he is 45 or 46 years of age, 
seems to enjoy life still. He goes out into one 
of the paddocks every day and has no trouble 
unless he lies down where the ground is a 
little hilly, then, if his head is the wrong way 
he has to be helped up. He has a good ap- 
petite but looks gaunt and hollow about his 
eyes and hips. While he seems to find any 
enjoyment in life we want to keep him alive. 
He certainly enjoys eating, for Fred says he 
has gained at least fifty pounds since he came 
to us last summer. 

Jerry and Don run a race every morning 
for our neighbor’s fence where there is a 
branch of an apple tree hanging over the line 
from which falls an occasional apple or two. 
Apples are not a luxury to them, for our 
windfalls have been judiciously given out in 
the barn almost daily. They also get treats 
of carrots frequently, and my own little 
carrot bed at the bungalow, planted expressly 
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for them, is about exhausted. We would wel- 
come presents of carrots. 

A pair of “leg-weary” mules, sent for a va- 
cation by a contractor, who is having a hard 
time himself, are in the same front paddock 
but they do not do much racing. They are 
only too thankful to graze around, and lie 
down in the sun and enjoy their rest. 


Mrs. G. G. W’s beautiful horses have the 
large paddock below. They get on finely to- 
gether, and race and play like colts. Their 
names were too difficult for Fred, who has re- 
named them Prince and Dolly, and is very 
fund and proud of them. They came to the 
fence when I took some visitors to see them 
to-day and were treated to carrots. The 
doakeys who have an acre or two of rocky 
woodland for their own and have robbed 
themselves of some of the shade by girdling 
several trees, called loudly for a share, and 
got it. We have had many vacation horses. 
Only the mules are left now, but we are ex- 
pecting some late comers. 


If men who have got so much benefit from 
horses would only give one kind thought 
when they make their wills to the many 
horses that work all their lives with never 
a chance to roll on the ground and run free 
from harness in the fields, and get a real rest 
from their slavery, we should not see so 
many wills where thousands of dollars are 
given to every object, and not one dollar to 
mitigate the suffering of animals, or to make 
their hard lot any easier. 

I think I wrote that Mrs. Muggins had ap- 
peared again looking into her house. I 
noticed her day after day sitting on the top 
of her house calling and calling in a rather 
sweet and plaintive note and was reminded 
'of a verse in the Bible—‘I watch, and am as 
a sparrow alone upon the house-top.” 

Sometiines she hopped down and looked in 
her little round door, or even flew in and 
stayed a few minutes, and again she flew over 
to her favorite cedar tree near the bird house 
and perched for a long time, preening her 
feathers and calling for her mate that did 
not come. 


After about a week of this I saw a male 
sparrow join her, and now every day, some 
part of it, they are both at the house. 
Whether they are simply piaying at house- 
keeping, or whether Mrs. Muggins is optimis- 
tic enough to think she can raise another 
brood before cold weather, I cannot tell; cer- 
tainly it is very interesting te watch them. 

Various kinds of birds are making visits of 
longer or shorter duration at Pine Ridge. 
They stop to bathe at our bird basin and get 
a feast of elderberries or the grapes that 
were left on the vines, then they fly on their 
way. Where can they go to be safe from the 
hordes of men and boys with guns that are 
out daily, finding sport in killing the inno- 
cent inhabitants of our woods and fields? AJ- 
as——nowhere. 


October 24: I am closing my “Bungalow 
Notes” this month with a sorrow that many 
who have been frequent visitors to Pine 
Ridge will sympathize with. Basil has 
passed away. We were expecting his death, 
as we saw he was failing fast, but our grief 
is not any the less because it was expected. 

Friday, Oct. 22, the day of his death, he 
came up from the barn to the bungalow as 
soon as the barn was opened. He ate an un- 
usually hearty breakfast and later in the day 
he followed our care-taker down in the cem- 
etery. 

In the afternoon I had to go out. When I 
came back I was met with the word, “Basil 
is gone.” He died when on his way from the 
bungalow to the cottage, being taken sudden- 
ly with a fit. I do not think he suffered. 

So has passed away a dearly loved and 
greatly valued companion, truly a “friend 
and helper.” There are not many men or 
women who die leaving behind them a mem- 
ory untainted with any fault. I do not know 
or one wrong thing that Basil ever did. We 
laid his body in our cemetery near where he 
often had lain in life. As I sat on a settee 
near by watching the men sadly digging the 
grave, the care-taker’s children, Ellsworth, 
Ethel and Jimmie came, each bearing a 
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tribute of flowers for the grave, and stood 
by, soberly watching the burial. 


Basil was found wandering on the streets 
of South Boston in 1913, nearly eight years 
ago and was brought out to Pine Ridge, 
where he has since led a happy and useful 
life, loving and beloved by many. He and 
Fido, who will be remembered by many as 
another of our faithful guardians at Pine 
Ridge, and who died of old age a little over a 
year ago, lie side by side. They spent years 
together and were loving friends. If any one 
threatened to hurt Fido, Basil always flew to 
his relief. It is our wish to place a simp!e head- 
stone to mark their resting place. If any of 
their friends would like to send a small sum 
asa little tribute of affection to these two lov- 
ing and faithful guardians of Pine Ridge it 
wil be used for that purpose.—A. H. S. 


“But fare thee well! Mine is no narrow creed 

And He who gave thee being did not frame 

The mystery of life to be the sport 

Of merciless man. There is another world 

For all that live and move—a better one! 

Where the proud bipeds who would fain con- 
fine 

Infinite goodness to the little bounds 

Of their own charity may envy thee.” 
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Cemeteries for Animals. 

We are frequently asked if our beautiful 
and picturesque cemetery at ‘Pine Ridge, 
Dedham, is the only cemetery for animals in 
this country. Our cemetery was opened to 
the public in 1907, on the return of the 
president, Mrs. Huntington Smith from 
Europe, where she had visited La Necropole 
Zoologique, a very interesting cemetery for 
animals just outside Paris, an article on 
which, appeared in Our Fourfooted Friends 
soon after her return. Later on, after Pine 
Ridge cemetery was started, she visited the 
cemetery in Hartsdale, N. Y., an interesting 
account of which, taken from “The Starry 
Cross,” is given below: 


The Dogs’ Cemetery 


One of the most unique and charming 
spots, not only in New York State but in the 
whole country, is the Hartsdale Canine Ceme- 
tery, situated on the Harlem Division of the 
New York Central Railroad, not far from the 
metropolis. Covering about seven acres, all 
of which ground is soon to be in use, it is the 
present resting place for the remains of 
three thousand dogs and cats, two monkeys 
and one lion, named Goldfleck, the pet of a 
Russian Princess, who at one time, was a 
resident of New York City. 

Never was a cemetery for human kind kept 
in more exquisite condition. The trim plots, 
intersected by gravel paths and bright with 
pink ramblers and begonias, shaded by blue 
spruce and Japanese maples, are closely 
dotted with headstones, some of which are 
ornamented by photographs of the pets laid 
to rest beneath the tiny mounds. Most of 
them bear quaint and touching inscriptions, 
bits of biography that appeal to all readers. 

Who can help feeling a genuine interest in 
the little fellow whose stone bears only the 
description “A Jolly Dog?” By some fireside 
that merry, good-natured little friend has 
been sadly missed! Not far away lies ‘Spot, 
the Faithful Companion of Twelve Years.” 
“Sir Thomas and Colonel,’ “Dan,” ‘Punch’ 
and “Punchinello,” “Rex” and “Man” and 
“Bumm” have each their separate records of 
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fidelity and affection. ‘“Skippie” laid to rest 
in a secluded part of the grounds, shows a 
prize record for good behavior, as follows: 


“Born a Dog 
Lived a Gentlemen 
Died Beloved.” 

Johnny, Reb and Dixie lie within a few 
feet of each other, and nearby is a board in- 
scribed “Kitten, 174 years.” 

At the entrance to the grounds is the plot 
owned by Mrs. Vernon Castle, where lie 
“Rastus, the smartest, most lovable monkey 
that ever lived” and a dearly loved dog, 
“Zowie.” Zowie’s epitaph, so far as we re- 
member, is the only one in the cemetery that 
testifies to the owner’s confidence in a fu- 
ture reunion: 

“My Adored Zowie 
Died August 21, 1917 
I do not cringe from death so much 
Since you are gone my truest friend 
Thy dear dumb soul will wait for mine 
However long before the end.” 

Dogs are buried here whose owners live in 
San Francisco; others have died abroad and 
their bodies have been brought to Hartsdale 
for interment. One sleeps beneath a block of 
white marble from Italy. Another rests in 
a vault ten feet deep, which cost $2000. 

- Bumm’s master, a night watchman at White 

Plains, pays fifty cents a week for his tiny 
grave and come frequently to visit it. The 
little caskets used vary in price and design 
according to the taste and purse of the dog 
and cat owners. Mr. Thomas W. Hunt, Su- 
perintendent of the grounds, tells with pride, 
of the visitors from Paris who gave the ceme- 
tery high praise. ‘We have one in Paris,” 
they told him, “but it is not as finely kept as 
this; you have us beaten.” 

In the pleasant little office building is the 
following remarkable tribute to a dog, neatly 
framed: 

Who’s Who and Why. 
Obituary. 
Terrier Fido, Jr., 
Son of Rover Terrier and Woofie of Yorkshire. 
Born September 1, 1912, 


In Squire McCormack’s Hay Barn. 
1914—1915, 
Slew 34 woodchucks and 17 rats. 
March 6, 1915, 
Moved to city and gained blue ribbon at 
Dog Show. 
July 7, 1915 
Rescued child from drowning in Park Lake. 
August 28, 1915 
Gave chase and cornered kidnapper in park. 
November 6, 1915 
Tore seat from trespassing hobo’s trousers. 
Night of June 23, 1916. 
Discovered fire in basement of Old Folks’ 
Home and roused janitor. 
Night of January 7, 1917, 

Hung on to notorious second-story man until 
master could cover him with revolver. 
June 9, 1917, 

Rescued Italian baby from burning tenement, 
July 24, 1917. 

Led searchers of outing party to children lost 
in heart of woods. 

October 5, 1917. 

Joined Red Cross for War Relief Service in 
France. 

April 18, 1918. 

Killed in act of succoring wounded 
Americans.” 


“After reading this tale of bravery and 
courage,’ says a writer in the New York 
Times, “one can appreciate the desire of the 
people interested in the cemetery to raise 
funds to build a memorial to the dogs who 
died in the great war. It is true, as was 
pointed out, that the American dogs who 
gave their lives were few in number com- 
pared to the Belgian and English dogs, but 
the fact remains that dogs did do their part 
in bringing peace and comfort to the men 
who were wounded on the battlefield. 

“The proposed memorial is to stand in the 
centre of the cemetery, which is now being 
enlarged. It is to consist of a tall obelisk ris- 
ing out of a broad square base. On each side 
of the base will be a figure of a dog, standing 
on the alert, his back against the wall and 
his forefeet placed well forward. The fund 
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to build the monument is -being raised by 
contributions from the people who have dogs 
buried in the cemetery and that portion of 
the public at large which agrees with Pope 
in saying that ‘history is more full of ex- 
amples of fidelity in the dog than in friends.’ ” 

It remains only to be stated that the Harts- 
dale Cemetery was founded by Dr. 8. K. 
Johnson, a veterinarian of New York City, in 
1896, and incorporated in 1914, supplying a 
demand that is fully appreciated by all those 
who have known what it means to enjoy the 
valued companionship of a faithful pet and 
to mourn its loss. His example should be fol- 
lowed in the neighborhood of every large 
city, and wherever this is contemplated, a 
visit should be paid to the cemetery at Harts- 
dale, where this the first venture of the kind 
in America has been so wonderfully success- 
ful—kK. 8. N. 


The Faithful Friend of Man. 


A fishing party was starting from the 
wharf. The man unfastening the boat from 
the wharf heard a short bark, and looking 
up, saw a handsome Scotch collie bounding 
down the wharf, intent on reaching the boat 
before it started. 

“Hey, Whittier,’ he called to one of the 
several men bending over their fishing para- 
phernalia, “here comes that pup of yours.” 

The men called “Whittier” straightened 
up, and saw the collie near the edge of the 
wharf. 

“Sure enough,” he exclaimed. 
[ tied him securely.” 

“Well, it appears you didn’t.” drawled an- 
other of the company,” for here he is rope 
and all. Hand me that bottle, Whittier,—Ill 
send him about his business.” 

“No, Dodd,” Mr. Whittier said firmly, “that 
isn’t necessary.” 

Hardly had he spoken, when with a bound, 
the collie landed on the bottom of the boat 
and stood panting, all the while gazing at 
the men, as tho to say: “Here I am, what will 
you do about it?” 


“TI was sure 


The question was decided, when Mr. Man- 
ning, the owner of the boat, said impatiently: 
“Let him stay, it’s getting later every 
minute.” 

So, after a pat from his master, Tayo satis- 
fied, lay down. 

The men fished until noon, then had lunch 
and with freshly filled and lighted pipes 
went back to fishing. 

“Boys,” announced Mr. Manning, “It’s go- 
ing to rain.” A 

“It looks like it.” exclaimed another. The 
men had been so absorbed in fishing, that 
the rapid change in the weather was not 
noticed. 


“Bill, let’s start for home,—we’re a good 
way out,” said Mr. Chase, who had made the 
best catch, addressing Mr. Manning. 

“Not on your life, Bill. It’s all right for 
Chase to talk, look at the luck he’s had.” As 
most of the men agreed with Mr. Carlton, it 
was decided to remain longer. 

However, a little later, a threatening 
growl of thunder startled them all, and as 
one man they wanted to make straight for 
home. But the storm had had a start, and 
they had not gone far when the storm broke 
and lashed all it’s fury over the small motor 
boat. 

Meanwhile, the dog was restlessly pacing 
up and down in the boat, sniffing the air 


cautiously. The men were all trying in some 


fashion to keep the boat headed in the right 
direction. 


? 


“Great guns,” exclaimed Mr. Manning, “we 
can’t stand this much longer.” 

Mr. Whittier with drawn brows, had un- 
consciously seated himself on the rail of the 
boat, and a hugh wave dashed over the side, 
and one of the men suddenly cried “Look 
out.” But it was too late, for the wave had 
taken Mr. Whittier. 

The men made a dash for ropes, but the 
ever faithful dog did not wait for ropes; he 
leaped into the water and struck out for 
where his master was trying to brave the 
waves. When ropes were finally found, it was 
too late again, to help the man and dog. 
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About ten days later, Mr. Whittier was en- 
tertaining some friends in the library of his 
house. 

“Yes”, Mr. Whittier was saying, “three of 
our gay party were drowned; and it might 
have ‘been four, if A 

As if in answer to his master’s unspoken 
thought, the brave dog came into the library. 

“He saved my life,” said Mr. Whittier in a 
voice full of emotion, “and I thank God for 
that dog, and for every other dog; for they 
are true friends of man.’’—£xchange. 


The Squirrels Know. 

It’s going to be a severe winter. A little 
squirrel told me so; and squirrels know about 
such things. It happened like this: 

The squirrel was crossing the roadway in 
the Back Bay Fens when an auto came so 
close as to knock over the animal, which 
dropped a nut it had been carrying in its 
mouth. The squirrel, instead of taking flight, 
dashed back among automobiles, again took 
up the nut, and bore it away to be added to 
the squirrel family’s winter storehouse. 

When a little animal defies death like that 
for a single bit of food, its instinct evidently 
is warning it of severe weather coming, 

Anyhow, that’s my opinion. 

—The Observant Citizen. 


James de Muth, 40 years old, of Oakland, 
Calif., who is walking from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic Coast, he says for his health, asked 
for a night’s lodging for himself and his dog 
at a police station in Pittsburg, and when 
they told him they couldn’t provide for the 
dog started to go on. ‘The sergeant called 
him back and assigned him to a cell. The 
dog lay down in front of the cell door, and 
nobody could budge him. In the morning 
the officers in the station bought breakfast 
to de Muth and the dog got his share of the 


breakfast. 


A Letter and a Story. ; 
Ashuelot, N. H. 


Dear Friends:—We are sending you by 
parcel post at this time, in a box together, 


an animal, a reptile, and a bird, name'ty: Cat- 
nip, Rattlesnake-plantain, Partridge-berries. 
The first named is for you to give a treat to 
the poor dear cats, who never see “oreen 
fields” and “running brooks,” only pavements 
and poverty. The two other articles, are to 
decorate your own desks and tables, or to sell 
with other green things at your annual fair. 


I am also enclosing a sketch, called The 
Story of Jane, which is absolutely true in 
every particular, The farmer was my father, 
and he approached the man who stole the 
turkeys, demanding pay for them, or arrest 
of the thief. The man paid. He had been 
driving by our house at least once ir: two 
weeks, to Winchester, N. H., all summer and 
had seen the turkeys grow up. 

This was written for and read or told at a 
fagot party, probably twenty years ago, and 
received the prize for being the best true 
story. 

If you think it has merit, and deserves to 
be printed in Our Fourfooted Friends, i 
shall be much plcased—Very sincerely yours, 
Bertha F. Ball. 

October, 1920. 


The Story of Jane. 


Jane was a turkey. She was hatched from 
a big speckled egg, by a large speckled hen. 
All the rest of the flock were strong and 
healthy, while Jane was small and weak. So 
the good farmer carried her to the house 
where she was cared for by the mother of 
the family, the children, and an aunt who 
was visiting. 

While Jane was small she slept in a basket 
covered with a warm blanket, and as she 
grew older was often found sitting on top of 
the red cupboard, or on the backs of chairs 
in the summer kitchen. 

After a while the aunt who was visiting 
went home, and the family and the little 
turkey missed her so much, that the turkey 
was named Jane, which was the aunt’s name 
too. 

All that summer the turkeys grew and 
thrived, and Jane was as strong as the others. 
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The Farmer’s yellow dog Jay out on the 
grass in the sun, or on the piazza floor in 
the shade, and kept the hawks away, and 
every night before he went to bed, he ran 
around the barn to see whether a skunk or 
a weasel, or a fox had been there looking for 
turkeys. 

Thanksgiving came, and ali the turkeys 
were dead except Jane. 

The Farmer said she was so tame that she 
would make a good mother turkey, because 
she would not take the little ones off into 
the woods, where foxes would catch them, or 
into the wet grass away from the house, for 
as everybody knows the tall wet grass is very 
bad for little turkeys. 

The next summer Jane hatched a flock of 
little turkeys herself, and took excellent care 
of them with the help of the Farmer and the 
yellow dog. 


This went on for four years; every spring 
Jane had a flock of beautiful little turkeys, 
and every fall Jane was the only turkey the 
Farmer had left. The fall that Jane was five 
years old, a dreadful thing happened. 


The yellow dog was getting old and deaf, 
and could not see as well as he used to, and 
one frosty night in October four young tur- 
keys were stolen, and when the good Farmer 
went out early in the morning he missed 
them. As it grew daylight and the sun came 
up, the four young turkeys came home, like 
Bo Peep’s sheep, dragging their tails behind 
them, from across the brook in the meadow, 
having in some way escaped from their ab- 
ductor. Now every night for two weeks the 
Farmer slept at the barn, near the turkeys, 
with his double barrelled shot gun, pecause 
he was sure that the thief would come again 
before Thanksgiving, and that he would see 
that the turkeys were secured next time, so 
that it would be impossible for them to get 
away. 

One night, the Saturday before Thanks- 
civing, it rained very hard, so hard that the 
Farmer said, “no one will be out to-night, and 
I will sleep in the house like an honest man.” 

All night the rain fell in torrents, but in 


the morning eight turkeys were gone, Jane 
among the number. 

The Farmer and his family felt the loss of 
the turkeys keenly, and besides they mourn- 
ed for Jane like a member of the family. 

Thanksgiving came and all the turkeys the 
tarmer had left were dead. 

The winter passed quietly at the farm, and 
i1othing more occurred to disturb the Farmer, 
nis family or the yellow dog. 

February came, and one evening the Farm- 
er went to the village, and while there had a 
call to go to a town six miles away toseea sick 
horse, for the Farmer knew how to doctor 
sick animals. 


The farm-house had no telephone then as 
it has now, so he could not let his family 
know why he did not come home as usual. 


lt was nearly mid-night, and the Farmer 
had relieved the sick horse, and he and the 
hotel-keeper and two or three neighbors 
were sitting in the barn visiting, when it was 
noticed that in a sort of pen or box stall at 
one side there was an unusual commotion; a 
turkey was walking about and saying ‘‘quit, 
quit,’ and as the hour was very late, every 
turkey ought to have been asleep long ago. 

And now the following dialog ensued be- 
tween the Farmer and the hotel keeper: 

“What have you shut up in there?” 

“Some turkeys.” 

“I did not know that. you kept turkeys.” 

“I don’t, I bought these the Saturday be- 
fore Thanksgiving.” 

“Ot whom did you buy, and how many?” 

BOD Vr 2 of Wendell, eight turkeys, 
and I have four now.” 

“Was it a rainy night when you bought 
them?” 

“It rained hard all night, and early in the 
morning the man stopped here, to sell the 
turkeys, which he said he bought in New 
Hampshire.” 

Then the Farmer said, “I had eight turkeys 
stolen that night, and that is my turkey mak- 
ing such a fuss in there now.” 

The hotel keeper scoffed at the idea that 
after so long time the Farmer could tell his 
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turkey, when all turkeys look so mucn alike. 

So now the Farmer said, “Let the turkeys 
out, and if I cannot prove that it is mine, 
we will say no more about it.” 

The hotel keeper was much astonished at 
the behavior of the turkey, for never before 
had he heard a sound from them after dark, 
and now as he opened the door, three young 
turkeys were roosting quietly, while a rather 
small hen turkey stood by the door with her 
feathers ruffled up, saying “quit, quit,” and 
seemed to be very much excited. 

As soon as the door was opened, she 
walked out into the barn floor, stepping 
quickly and stretching her neck, and trying 
to see by the dim light made by the lanterns. 


Every one was still, and the farmer said, 
“This way Jane, here I am.” and Jane, for 
sure enough it was she, ran across the floor, 
and sprang upon his knee, while the Farmer 
put his hand upon her and called her his good 
old Jane. The hotel keeper owned up that 
he was beaten, and said, “she has proved it, 
and she is your turkey.” 


Every man in the barn said that if he had 
not seen it with his own eyes, he would never 
have believed that a turkey would remember 
the Farmer’s voice so long, and recognize it 
in the night, so that she could not sleep, but 
kept calling to him, until he recognized her 
voice also. 

The Farmer took two of the turkeys home, 
Jane and one young one, and the wife and 
daughter who had sat up until two o’clock in 
the morning, were so overjoyed to see Jane, 
that she was hugged and kissed, until she 
cried “quit, quit,” again. 

Jane raised one more flock of young tur- 
keys the following summer, and then—when 
Thanksgiving came, all the young turkeys 
were dead, and Jane was dead also. 

I have written this story of Jane to show 
that no animal, however humble, lives, who 
does not appreciate and remember kind treat- 
ment and loving friends. 

Many years have passed, and the Farmer 
and his wife lie side by side, upon the hill in 
the yillage cemetery. 


And Barney, Whitey, Billy, Junus, ‘Lopsy, 
David and Floss the horses, are all dead. And 
the cows, Brownie, Pauline, Judith, and Jolly 
Good Times on the Farm, are all dead. 

And the Farmer’s sheep and pigs and hens, 
are dead also. 

The dear house cat and all the kittens, and 
the Yellow Dog are dead too. 

There is nobody left but two daughters, 
who are spinsters, and who have left the 
home of their childhood, and moved to an ad- 
joining state to live, where they have made 
new friends, to some of whom I have written 
this Story of Jane.—Bertha F. Ball, Ashuelot, 
NSH. 


., | LEAGUE NEWS 
W W 


AND NOTES 


During the month of October the League 
has received and humanely cared for 2,412 
cats; 368 dogs; 65 horses; 15 birds; 2 goats, 1 
rabbit; 1 turtle. 

Good homes were found for 106 dogs and 
85 cats. Three dogs and 3 cats were restored 
to owners. 


A remarkable incident in connection with 
the restoring of one dog to his master is well 
worthy of mention. A handsome Chow was 
found on the street and brought tc the 
League. She was kept, as is usual about 
one week, and not being claimed was placed 
in a home. Soon after an advertisement was 
put in the newspapers and seeing it, word 
was sent at once to the owner; also to the 
man with whom the dog had been placed. 
The dog was returned to Carver street. The 
owner came for her and to the immense 
surprise and gratitude of the League officials 
made the League a present of seventy-five 
dollars! We restore many dogs but we do 
not often meet with very substantial tokens 
of gratitude. 


The 65 horses taken by our agent, Archi. 
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bald Mcdonald in October, were found some 
of them in harness at work, though weak and 
diseased, some in sales stables, and some in 
the hands of men who were holding them 
hoping to get a chance to trade them off. 

In one stable where several horses were 
purchased, the man had gone into _ bank- 
ruptey. Other men were giving up old horses 
unfit for work and purchasing trucks. Few 
people can realize the amount of suffering 
that was saved by the purchase of these 65 
horses. 


We have got our new emergency car and 
are exceedingly grateful to our friends for 
their generous response to the president’s 
appeal. We received $3°2?. for the car, and 
in addition nearly one hundred new mem- 
bers, three of whom are life members. This 
has been not only a great assistance from the 
financial point of view, but it gives fresh 
courage and inspiration to us who carry on 
the work to find how many friends we have. 


In our mail recently the president of the 
League received letters most of them con- 
taining money, from Switzerland, France, 
England, Italy, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Providence, R. I., New York, N. Y., Newport, 
R. I., Ottawa, California, Pennsylvania, Scot- 
land, besides many from different cities and 
towns of our own state. All of these letters 
were on matters pertaining to our Animal 
Rescue League, and most of them from regu- 
lar correspondents or contributors. 


Our Annual Fair, which will take place at 
the Hotel Vendome on Monday, Dec. 6 and 
Tuesday, Dec. 7, will open each day at 10 
A. M. and close at 6 P.M. We hope to have 
a great many articles sent in. Already we 
have received articles of glass ware, and 
china, pictures, patchwork, aprons, and by be- 
quest of a valued member of the League who 
helped us generously during her lifetime we 
have received, through the kindness of her 
husband, three rings—a hoop of diamonds, 


one of rubies, and one of sapphires, to be sold 
for the benefit of the League. 


We did so well with our bric-a-brac table last 
year that we will again ask our friends to 
look over their household belongings and see 
if there are not some articles they can spare 
for the benefit of suffering animals. Second- 
hand books will be gratefully received. 


There is always shortage of cake. We have 
engaged a caterer to provide a simple but’ 
very good lunch which we can serve for 85 


cents a plate, but we must buy the cake if it 


is not provided. We also need cake for our 
cake table, and the afternoon tea. There are 
many members who could easily send us one 
loaf of cake, and we are hoping to receive 
the most generous contributions of cake and 
of candy we have ever had. 


Articles for the Fair and checks (which 
would be very acceptable) may be sent at 
any time to Mrs. Huntington Smith, 51 Car- 
ver street, and will receive prompt acknowl- 
edgement. Checks should be made out to 
The Animal Rescue League, and designated 
for the Fair. 


Members of the Animal Rescue League 
Sewing Circle who would like materials or 
patterns for work should address Miss B. 
Maude Phillips, 51 Carver street, Boston. 


Miss Marshall Saunders has written a new 
book entitled “Bonnie Prince Fetlar”. 

This delightful story of a pony by the au- 
thor of “Beautiful Joe” is, it seems to us, a 
very happy complement to the incomparable 
“Black Beauty.” Miss Saunders aims to do 
for the pony what Mrs. Sewell did for the 
horse. 

Every book that is written which makes 
people, young or old think about the injustice 
shown to animals and the fact that they are 
much more capable of suffering than many 
people realize, is of value for humane educa- 
tional purposes, and such books should be 
widely circulated, 


Our Fourfooted Friends pals 


Our agent, Mrs. McCulloch, did a fine piece 
of detective work last week. Hearing that 
a large, fine tiger cat which had been placed 
by the League sometime ago in a good home 
had disappeared from its home she made 
inquiries in the neighborhood and found that 
four more cats, valued by their owners, were 
missing. Suspicion pointed to two students 
of one of the colleges, who had tried, i vain, 
to get some cats from the League, and she 
began to follow up the clue, which was 
rather a slender one. I cannot state here all 
the difficulties that were put in her way, or 
the different places she visited, as I do not 
wish to use names. Suffice it to say that, 
with the very kind assistance of the 
head of one of the colleges, she located 
the young men, recovered the large and 
handsome cat the League had placed, and 
was told that the other cats were set free 
after they had figured in some “Initiation” 
exercises that the students held. She is now 
searching the neighborhood where the stu- 
dents hold their “Initiation” ceremony—a 
club room—hoping to find the other stolen 
cats. We have reason to believe that the 
students of this particular college will not 
steal cats again after their interview with 
their Dean. 


In the course of her search Mrs. McC—— 
found one college where over twenty-five 
nice looking cats were in cages, waiting ex- 
perimentation. On inquiring, she was told 
that the cats used there were regularly sent 
from New York, as they could not be had in 
Boston, which speaks well for our city. 


We must apologize for the October issue of 
Our Fourfooted Friends. Had we seen it be- 
fore it was issued we would rather have 
omitted that number than to have had it go 
out. The publisher explains that his paper 
gave out and he had to take what he could 
get, and at the same time something went 
wrong with the machinery, We trust this 
will never occur again. 


Mr. Richard C. Craven, our new superin- 
tendent, has recently attended the conven- 


tion in Omaha, held by the American Humane 
Association, by special request of Dr. W. O. 
Stillman, president of the Association, and 
spoke on the great need of the censorship of 
moving pictures. Mr. Craven has been asso- 
ciated with Dr. Stillman for some years travell- 
ing as organizer and promoter of humane so- 
cieties, but was kind enough to come to the 
help of the animal Rescue League during 
the absence of Huntington Smith, manager, 
who is taking a vacation to recover from the 
effects of over work. Mr. Craven has re- 
cently spent three weeks in St. Louis, and 
has assisted there in the re-organization of 
the humane society. Conditions in St. Louis 
in regard to the handling of dogs are ex- 
tremely bad, and an active humane society is 
greatly needed. 


In Memory of Basil. 


In Bungalow Notes will be found a brief 
account of the death of Basil, whose picture 
is on the front page of this magazine. He 
was found in South Boston in 1913, wander- 
ing the streets, lame in one foot, and taken to 
the League. As his lameness continued we 
took him out to our Pine Ridge Home of Rest 
for Horses in Dedham where he died, October — 
22, of old age. Of course we do not know 
how old he was when we found him but he 
was not very young, therefore he must have 
lived to a good, old age. He recovered from 
his lameness almost entirely, though he al- 
ways had a growth between his toes which 
troubled him at times, but he could run 
swiftly, and more than once caught a rat that 
was running from the barn to the bungalow 
and killed the rat quickly. He and Fido, 
who lived with us at Pine Ridge many years 
and died a year ago, were both good ratters, 
good watch dogs, and most lovable as well as 
valuable dogs. Can any one wonder that we 
mourn their loss?—A, H., §, 
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ASK FOR 
Spratt’s Dog Cakes and 
Puppy Biscuits 


In packages —the 
cleanest form of 


packing obtainable, 
We manufacture a 


. . ; DOG CAKES fi | 
Biscuit for every No TRousLe B, 


breed. 


NO MESS 
Write tor sample and send 2c. stamp 


They sit up and take notice when fed on for ‘‘Dog Culture.” 
Old Grist Mill Dog Bread | Spratt’s Patent Limited 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF Newark, N. J. 
Condition always good when San Francisco. St. Louis. Cleveland 


fed on this bread. 


Montreal. Factory also at London, Eng. 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston y , 5 


Cemetery for Small Animals FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of buri- Zt ree 
al in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. FRANK) J.. SULLIVAN, M7;DP V5 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 


can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or bur- ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 

ied at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. : 

Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 

the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver 51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: — 
Street, Boston, Telephone Beach 244. STREET Beach 243 11la.m.to6 p.m. Daily 


SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 10 years UNDERTAKERS 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 2326 and 2328 Washington St. Adjoining Dudley St. Elevated 
Station 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements 
a Chapel. Extensive Salesrooms. City aid Out of Town 
Telephone Dedham 209-J Service, Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by nearly 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


